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ABSTHfiCT 

The eighth dispatch contains abstracts of. 

over the world which focus on vocational 
education ind training development. The first section, . News in Brief, 
consists of, 37 abstracts presented under the following topics: 
forthcoming events, new policies, new institutions, training systems 
development, training standards^ management, methods and media, 
occupational outlook, -re sBarch, and for bookshelf. The second 
section consists of 20 lengthier and more substantive abstracts on 
the following sub jects: • women in employment (Iran and United ^ 
Kingdom); occupational putlook ^Prance and United Kingdom); nonformal 
education (Peru and Poland); systems development (Australia, Federal. 
Republic pf Germany, Ivory Coast, and Peru); agricultural vocational 
training (Switzerland) ; rehabilitation training (Brazil) ; syllabi of 
vocational secondary schools (DSSfi) ; reseaijch needs and training 
methodologies (United States) ; and youth programs (Africa and 
Philippines) The abstracts include a subject and contents analysis 
as well as the author, title, bibliographical references, and 
translation of title where needed, (EC) 
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♦ supplied by EDBS are the best that can be made from the original. ♦ 
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How to file Abstracts 



•Comment classer 
COS R6sum6s 



The abstracts of the first des- 
patch are already filed in the 
binder when it is sent to you. 

When you receive this despatch: 

1. File the "News In brief" sec- 
tion under the yellow card 
marked 1 . « 

2. File the abstracts marked D 
2, 3, 4, etc. under the appro- 
priate yellow classification 



Les R^sum^s du premier envoi 
sont d^jd places dans la classeur 
que vous receve^ i 

Pour renvoi ci-joint: 

1 . Ins^rez les feuilles de la section 
"En bref" sous la rubrique 1 
des separations jaunes. 

2. Instrez ensuite les R^sum^s 
marques F & P 2, 3, 4, etc. 
derri^re chacune des separa- 
tions correspondantes. 
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Contents of this despatch : 

Tikis eighth despatch of T & D 
Abstracts ^contains, in addition to 
37 itema under tho section "News in 
Brief", 20 substantive abstracts. 



Contenu de cet envoi : 

Ce huitidme envoi contient, en plus 
de 20 r6sum6s, 37 6chos trait6s dans 
la rubrique "En bref". 



Note, in particular, the following : ' Voir sp6cialement : 



Women in empldyment 

Iran 

United Kingdom - 



Les femmes et Temploi 

1 3/ B 68538 Iran - 1 3/ B 68538 

2/B 69796 Royaume-Unl i/B 69796 



Occupational outlook 

France ' 
United Kingdom 



Perspectives d'emploi 

2/B 68699 Vrance 

2/B 68325 . Royaume-Unl 



2/B 68699 
2/B 68325 



INIon-f ormal education 

pPeru . 4/L278 



Syistems development 

Australia*? ' 2 / L 281 

Germany (Fed. Rep.) 4/B 68088 

Ivory Coast 2 / L 276 

Ivory Coast 2/L 277 

Peru 4/L279 



Education iVon formelle 



Pdrou 



I 



4/L 278 



Evolution des systdmes' 



Allemagne (R6p. fdd.) 

Australia 

Cdte d'lvoire 

Cdte d'lvoire 

P6rou 
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4/B. 68088 
2/L 281 
2/L 276* 
2/L 277 
4/L 279 




IHews in. brief 

March 1976 - No. 8 



Forthcoming events 

EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING - Milton Kdjmes, ' 220 

9-13 April ^ 

The Open University, in conjunction with a number of other organisations 
such as UNtSCO and the British Council, is arranging an international con- 
ference to be held at Milton Keynes* United Kingdom, ^from 9 to 13 April 1976 
on evaluation and research in educational television and radio. The main 
aim of the conference is to bring together managers, producers and research- 
ers to examine the value and implications of research and evaluation for 
organisations using televison and)(or radio in an educational system. In par- 
ticular, participants from developing countries will lie welcomed. 

Ms. Lee Taylor, CEREB Secretariat, Open University, Walton Hall, Milton 
Keynes, MK7 6 A A, United Kingdom. 

TRAINING OF THE HANDICAPPED - Washington, 221 
22*27 August 

The 4th International Congress of the Inter nationj&l Association for the Scien- 
tific Study of Mental Deficiency (lASSMD) \till b6 held from 22-27 August 1976 
in Washington, D. C. , USA. The programme on education and vocational 
training will include sessions devoted to recent research in vocational re- 
habilitation, the assessment of intelligence and behaviour in the mentally 
retarded and recent developments in manual skill training ai^d vocational 
counselling of the handicapped. Many of the programmes will be interpreted 
simultaneously into Frepch and St)anlsh. ' • 

lASSMD Registration^ c/o Ben Franklin «^tion, 12th and Pemiy^lvanla Aves. , 
P.O. Box 72, Washington, D. G, 20044, USA. 

■ • -o ,. \ 
TRAINING TRAINERS - Ann AVbor, Summer 1976 222 

». 

An intensive series of workshop activities, consultations and lectures Is to 
be carried out by the University of Miqhlgan during 1976. Subject areas 
cover "media design for trainers", classroom training techniques", and 
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"progranuned learning". Designed to meet the needs of the practising train- 
er all the programmes offered aim to bring participants into contact v^th the 
latest advances in the various suifject area^. 



ict \^thU: 



The University of Michigan, JDivision of Management Education, Gjraduate 
School of Business Administration, 1735 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbour, 
MI 48109, USA. 



COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA AND EDUCATION - London, 1976A977 223 



The British Council is ruhning a series of courses from AprW 1976 to April 
1977, concerned with the application of communications media to educational 
problems. All the courses aim to teach practical skills and are intended for 
people with some experience who can be released from their jobs for 3-4 
months. Subject areas cover the use of communications media in both formal 
and non- formal educaticyi. Applicants should have appropriate qualifications/ 
experience and be proficient in English. Outside the United Kingdom requests 
for information should bt made direct to the Representative. The British 
Council, or to the British Embassy or High Commission where the British 
Council is not represented* 

Management Unit, The British Council, Tavistock House South, Tavistock 
Square, London WCIH 9LL, United Kingdom. ' 



New policies 

UNEMPLOYi|||^T TRAINING ALLOWANCES - Belg|mn 224 



Since November 1975 workers declared redundarlt (for other than professional 
Feasons) who are following vocational training^burses in a training centre 
of the National Employment Agency (Office/tiational de I'Emploi - OKEf are 
eligible to receive a retraining allowance: The al^wance which cannot be 
received at the same time as unem^iiovment benefit isipaid by ONE during 
the training period for a maximum deration of one year. It is calculated on 
the basi^ of the gross salary paid jay the last employer (salaire de r6f6rence) 
in relation (o the time actually spient in training. The reference salary Is 
governed by a ©elling linked to £he consumer price index. 



ta^r 



Arrets royal relatlf ^/l^octrol d^une allocation de reconversion h certaines 
ch6meur3 indemnis^s qui resolvent une formation professionnelle. Monlteur 
beige, Bruxelles, Vol. 145, No. 223, 19 Nov. 1975, p, 14647-14650. ' 
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TRAINING PRIORITIES - France 2.25 

In 1976, priority aid for vocational training will be g/ven to activities aimed 
at resolving employment problems and the re-evalu0tion of manual work. 
The measures taken at the beginning of 1975 to stinjiulate youth employment 
will be renewed^ The second type of training activity accorded priority is 
that designed to remedy (a) the consequences of dismissals for economic rea~ 
sons, (b) the repercussions of economic development and (c) particularly 
serious shortages of skilled personnel. The^'third priority is training activity 
to promote either the advancement of manual workers or the improvement of 
their employment conditions and the enrichment; of their work. Collective 
training experiments geared to possible changes in work organisation are to 
be encouraged. Other activities to benefit from state aid may be: training 
for various disadvantaged groups, training to- promote social advancement, 
training for self-employed wTjrkers and, finally, training for foreign workers. 

Circulaire du Secretariat d^Etat aupr^sdu Premier Ministre (fprmgtion 
professionnelle) du 15 octobre 1975, Enseignement et formation profession- 
nelle, UIMM, Paris, No. 1485/5, 28 October 1975,- 3 p. 



TRAINING FOR VACANT POSTS - France 226 

Within the framework of the government's employment policy, courses will 
be organised in 1976 to enable job-seekers to obtain quickly the skills and 
qualifications which they lack to fill a vacant post. These courses will be ar- 
ranged in connection with posts registered with the National Employment 
Agency for which the employers undertake that the tijainee will be engaged at 
the end of training. Administrative procedures will be* speeded up for the 
organisation of the courses* ^If these measures prove effective they could be 
re-introduced at a later date. 

Bulletin officiel du ministdre du Travail, Paris, No. 4, 18-24 Jan. 1976, 
Text No. 3796, 3 p. • 

A ''CO^^MON CORE" FOR SENIOR SECONDARY EDUCATION? - 227 
Italy 

The reform of senior secondary education envisaged by the Italian Government 
can only result in a compromise between th6 six proposals put forward by the 
main parties. The two proposals, supported by several parties, which will 
probably arouse the most controversy are: the prolongation of compulsory 
education up to 16 years of age and the introduction of a unified senior 
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secondary cycle centred around a common core of skills and knowledge. The 
six proposals are published in this issue of Ricerche didattiche. 

Ricerche DidatUche, Roma, Vol. 25,1jS! 188-189, Oct. /Nov. 1975, 
p. 257-317. 



VOCATIONAL TllAINlNG BILL - Switzerland ^ 228 

The Swiss Vocational Education Union (Union suisse pour I'enseignement 
professionel - USEP) supports the bill revising the vocational training system 
[cf. NB No. 197, Vol. 13] but considers that many of the provisions fall 
short of what is really needed. The Union has therefore submitted several 
amendments to the bill. The proposed modifications are aimed at integrating 
vocational traidiing into a larger educational concept mainly by doing away 
with the inequality existing between vocational and general education streams. 

Schweizerische Blatter fUr beruflichen Unterricht, Aarau, Vol. 101, No. 2, 
Feb. 1976, p.' 45-49. 

\ 

CAMPAIGNING FOR DAY-RELEASE - U.K. 229 

The Trades Union Congress is to increase its pressure for more boys and 
girls between 16 and 18 to be released from work one day a week to continue 
their education. Ultimately it wants all workers to be released, a scheme 
which, unless financed by' the government, would impose a heavy burden on 
industry. The emphasis behind this pressure is on general rather than voca- 
tional education - jvhich is the most common form of instruction given in day- 
release courses. The TUC feels that such education is vital in view of the 
new responsibilities of workers, through their representatives, for sharing 
in the framing of economic and industrial policy. 

The Times, London, 13 Jan. 19^6, p. 21 



New institutions 



EUROPEAN TEACHERS' UNION . 230 

A European Union of Teachers (Comit6 J^ndical Europ6en des Enseignants 
CSEE), affiliated to the 'World Confederation of Teachers, has been set up by 
trade unions of the nine countries, of the European Community. The CSEE 
will represent the teaching profession at Community organisations, defend 
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itte Werests ahd\romote the development of initial and recurrent education. 
Hdatlquarters hava%een set up at Bruxelles. 

Conted^ration syndical mondiale des enseignants, Flash, Bruxelles, No. 55, 
Sept.\l975, p. 1-2. 

TRAINllflG/RESEARCH CENTRE FOR WOMEN - Africa 231 

In 1975 th«i UN Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) established an 
African TrJdning and Research Centre for Women within the ECA Human 
Resources Development Divisipn. ECA member states will be meeting in 
1976 to discuks f^ancing, programming, implementation and evaluation in 
collaboration ^th a number of UN agencies including the IlO. A-n^Advisory 
Board will be erected to work out the detailed long range plans.^ The Centre, 
when fully operational, will be dealing with actual vocational training for 
women, with the establishment of an African Women's Development Task 
Force, and with re^arch into the needs for women's training in Africa. At 
present the Centre is^receiving aid from several UN organisations as well as 
voluntary aid agencies. Pending the results of the meeting later this year 
further information will be reaching you in this column. 

United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, P.O. Box 3001, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 



THE OFFSHORE OIL INDUSTRY IN EUROPE . 232 

The recent considerable increase in underwater operations in France has 
led the French^authorities to support the establishment of th^e Centre for 
Vocational Training in the under-water industry (Centre de formation prof- 
pssionnelle aux travaux immerg^s). The Cehtre, the first of its kind in the 
world, will be located in Marseille. It gives both general instruction and 
specialised training to meet the needs of sub-aqua operations arid also of 
public works (ports, dams, etc.). Developments in this field are also taking 
place in the United King38^. The North East London Polytechnic is offering 
a course which was drawn up following unsolicited^ requests for study prog- 
rammes from engineers on the North Sea oil rigs^ ^A series of packages 
presenting different topics in underwater engineering has been written and 
each course operates by post with tutorial help available by letter, cassette 
tape or telephone. . ■ ^ ■ 

Vocational Training Information-BuUetin of the European Communities, 
Bruxelles, No. 2/3, Sept. 1975. p. 39. Education and Training, London, 
Vol. 17, No. 10, Nov /Dec. 1975, p. 290. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS TRAINING - UK > 233 

An Indus tiVal Relations Training Resource Centre - to assist companies and 
other inftjjiutions in developing improved industrial relations training for 
mano^rs - is to be set up by the Manpower Services Commission. The aim 
of the new Centre is to help the development of industrial relations program- 
mes for managers, particularly at plant or company level, and it will be 
equipped to provide advice and guidance, especially on internal courses 
tailored to the needs of the organisation concerned. The Centre will also 
have the responsibility of training trainejrs in industrial relations. 

The Training Officer, Manchester, Vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1976, p. 21. 

ADVISORY C^^MITTEE^ - UK 234 

The Manpower Services Commission (MSC) has set up a network of 125 
advisory committees throughout England, Scotland and Wales to advise on 
local employment and training problems. The District Manpower Committees, 
as they are called, have a chairman and 25 members, nine nominated by 
employers, nine by trade unions, two local authority -representatives, two 
educationalists and three co-opted members. The MSC is looking to the 
District Manpower Committees to do four things: identify and advise on how 
to deal with the main employment trends and problems in various areas; 
appraise the nature and quality of the manpower services provided; promote 
current services by bringing them to the attention of industry and the work- 
ing population; give advice on wider policy issues. 

BACIE Journal, London, Vol. 29, No. 11, Dec. 1975, p. 171. . 



Training systems development 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION - Bulgaria 235 

New regulations issued in Bulgaria by the Ministry of National Education ^ 
provide for the organisation of in-plant further education courses for workers 
who have not completed tl>eir primary or secondary schooling. The purpose 
of the courses^; which are run aft different levels and last from one to two 
years, depending on the syllabus, is to enable pupils progressively to reach 
the educational standard otherwise attained by attending a secondary voca- 
tional or technical school. Teaching staff are supplied either by the local * 
education authorities or by the undertaking, which also provides me nepes- 
sary ptemises and covers the running costs. The courses take^lace outside 
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working hours and consist of 12 hours' formal instruction every week, plus 
a varying amount of home study. Each course ends with an examination and 
pupils who pass receive an officially recognised certificate showing the level 
they have attained. , 

"D'rZhaven Vestnik", Sofija, 1 Aug. 1975, No. 59, p. 2-5, 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT SCHOOL - FRG 236 

X- . 

For the first time in the Federal Republic of Germany, a teaching model 
relating to "career preparation" advocated in an experts' report [cf. Abstract 
No. 2/B 58027, Vol. 13] is undergoing systematic trial in three establish^ 
ments in Berlin, including two state secondary schools. As part of this 
experiment, which will continue to the end of 1977, the pupils in the 9th and 
10th school year receive i^nstruction for two hours'per week on occupational 
opportunities, in which st^ff of the vocational guidance services participate. 
It is expected that the experiment will yield information on how collaboration 
between teachers and guidance officers can be better organised, 

Beruf + Bildung, Bad W6rishofen, VoL 23, No. 11, Nov. 1975, p. 12-13. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION TO SUIT ALL - Sweden 237 

The new Swedish secondary school is intended as a united comprehensive 
school for all post-primary education, However, many young people between 
16 and 19 years' of age fail, for one reason or another, to complete second- 
ary education and, as a result, are becoming increasingly disadvantaged on 
the employment market. A Worldng Party on the Upper Secondalry School 
has formulated a series of recommendations based on the general premise 
that everyone is entitled to upper secondary school education. Recommenda- 
tions include: the provision of short vocational courses for aU those not 
entering secondary education; follow-up of all young people up to the age of 
18 years to make sure that they either have a job or are receiving education; 
the provision of part-time education at secondary leVel; improved education- 
al and vocational guidance during primary education; introductory occupation- 
al courses foF young people uncert?^in about their future; improved informa- 
tion on opportunities for further education. The recommendation of the study 
group will be examined by the Ministry of Education in conjunction with mea- 
sures proposed by the Employment Commi;?sion. 

Swedish Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, Fack, 
S-103 10 Stockholm 2. ^ . 

•» ■ 
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Training st^ndails 

GUIDELINES FOR COMMERCIAL TRAINING - Africa . 238 

ft . • ■ » 

The recent Seminar ^organised in Kenya by the International Labour Office 

(ILO) to evaluate commercial training programmes in the English-speaking 

African region resulted in the establishment of guidelines which, it is hoped, 

wilt influence the future development of these activities within the region. 

The guj^elities were drawn up in the form of recommendations and co^er: 

training standards, teacher training, training methods and media, vocational 

guidance, examinations, further training, management training and conditions 

of service for teachers. 

Report on iLOyiSIDA Seminar on commercial training for English-speaking 
African countries, Geneve, ILO, 1975r Doc. ILO/TF/AFR/R. 20, 29 p. 



JOB DESCRIPTIO]C1fOR the welding trades - Latin America 239 

t 

Representatives of training institutions. Labour and Education Ministers 
from six .Latin American countries (Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Equator, Peru, 
Venezuela) met in Lima (Peru) from 2 to 5 December 1975. Participants 
approved a job description laying down minimum training s^g^dards for the 
welding trades which should serve as a basis for harmonising occupational 
skills within these six countries. The meetings was part of a programme of 
activities decided upon-4n September during the first meeting of the Andean 
Commission for Vocational Training (Comision Andina de Formacion Prof- 
e^ional - CAPF). - ^ 

Centro Interamericano de Investigaci6n y Documentacion sobre Formaci6n 
Profesional, Inform es, Montevideo, Dec. 1975, 27 p, 

TESTING THE CONTINUOUS MONITORING O^ SKILLS*- FRG 240 

In conjunction with the introduction of trai^iing by etage^ (StufenausbildJng), 
a system of continuously monitoring ti*aicing performance will be pilo^Nfeje^ted 
in the following five trades:, electrical fitter, mechanid, machine fitter- 
assembler, skilled construction worker, bricklayer. At the end of eabh * 
training period^ the competent examining body awaj^s a certificate on the 
basis of a periodic- evaluation of the trainee's performance. * A certificate 
may be awarded when tUb over-all results correspond -with the level required 
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to pass the final examination. Special standardised training plans will be 
introduced during the pilot test which will continue until 1980. 

Verordnung Uber die Entwicklung und Erprobung *^iher neuen Ausbildungsform 
vom 24 juli 1975, Bundesgesetzblatt, Teil I, Bdnn, No. '90, 31 July 1975, ' 
p. 1985-2039. - . , 



FURTHER TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS - GDR 241 4i 

Following an agreement between the St;ate Secretariat for Vocational Training 
and the Cljamber of Technology (Kammer der Technik) a series of measures 
have been adopted to improve the initial and further training of supervisory 
staff. These measures should, due to closer co-operation, between the two 
institutions, lead to better disseminaUon of information on the in-plant and ^ . 
other training services offered By the Chamber. list of the 1975/76 furthei: 
training courses for supervisors organised by th6 /Chamber is annexed to the 
agreement. • ^ ' 

VerfUgung und Mitteilungen des StaatssekrStariats fUr Berufsbildung, Berlin, 
No. 11, 12 Nov. 1975, 131-132. 

CIVIUAN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE MILITARY - USA 242 

Following an agreement between tl^e US Army and the Departij^nt of Labor, 
members of the Armed forces will be ajjle to have the training received dur- 
ing military service recognised by qj/iUan agencies. Army Commanders 
are authorised to sponsor apprenticeship programmes patterned after those 
in privateVindustry and approved by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing. Army training will not normally be altered to meet civilian standards 
of .apprenticeship but where addi ti onal experience or training may be neces- . 
sary appropriate arrangements \<^^fe^ade to acquire it. 



US Departinent of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Bureau ^ 
of Apprenticeship and Training, Washington, D. C. , 20210, USA. 

STANDARDS FOR EVERYONE - USA ^' (x 243 

In apprentic^ip, new national standards have been developed for automobile, 
aerospace and agricultural implement workers in the USA. These standards 
mark a "clean break with traditional fixed-period programmes of the past and 
irftelude" credit for previous experience in the military service or in a skiljed 
trade and deviations from the standard training period if approved by the 
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local joint apprenticeship committee. At the same tlmegm^tional apprentice- 
ship standards have been drawn up for the first time for fire fighters through- 
out the country. Tliese standards reflect the full agreement of all the parties 
involved as the type of training required. 

US Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, Washington, D, C. , 20210, USA. 



Management 



CONSULTANCY NETWORK FOR AFRICA ^ 244 

^^^^e^AMc^ Training arfd Research Centre in Administration for Development^ 
'^(CAFRAD) is to set up a network" of African management consultants/trainerS 
and has. set up a full-time Consultancy. Unit to co-ordinate these activities. 
Ae objectives of the network are to provide management consjiltancy ser- 
vices to the Govermn^nts of African States at all leviels. The network will 
also serve as an instrument for: enabling Africans to develop consultancy 
skills through practice; est^lishing, promoting and maintaining profes- 
sional standards for African consultants; providin^CAFRAD with the capa- 
bility to generate a flow of consultants/trainers. 

Proposals for CAFRAD's network of consultants /trainers, Tanger, CAFRAD, 
1975: Doc. CA F- CONS/75-29 (Rev. ) , 12 p. 



Methods and media y 

VoRIJERS' EDUCaAoN AND ITS TECHNIQUES - International 245 

Although primarily intended for workers' education this manual is of interest 
to all those concerned with traiYilng in developing^ ountries. Workeri^' edu- 
cation and vocational training instructors have normally got one thing in 
common, neither are professional teachers, Pap,t II of the book* dealing with 
teaching methods and techniques could therefore provide several usefi* hints 
to anybody cone e rued with vocational instructor training in developing coun- 
>/tries, where instructors may be called upon to teach trade theorf and sollke- 
^ ' times eveti "general education'* subjects. Special atC'entibn is given to both 
-modern and traditional methods that will prove of greatest value to jpeople 
who af e anxious to study but w^ose characteristics are not those of the con- 
vehtional student. , » : 

Works's' education and .its techniques, ILO, Gendve, 1975, 199 p. " 
ERIC H! o 
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EXPORT TRAI>aNG IN AnPACKAGE - Intornattonal 246 

Developing coimtrles will now be able to carry out their own systeinatic 
training courses on export ma|||eting 'and export promoMon using now4rain~ 
ing packages produced by the Internattonal Trade Centre. These self- 
contained training units will be available to educational institutions, export 
promotion agencies and othei; governmental and non-governmental bodies in 
developing countries. The first package in the series covers "export mark- 
eting". 1^ will be followed by others on the following topics: export promo- 
tion; export procedures; traderfairs and exhibitions; trade information sore 
vices; j^int export marketing and trade missions; export products; costing 
and pricing and instructor's workshojfc. There are three components in each 
package: an instructor's manum, course members' material and audio-visual 
and other support material. 

International Trade Centre UNCTAD/GATT, Palais des NaUons, 1211 
Genc^ve 10, Switzerland. 

X 

RURAL DE VEVOPMENT MANUA L - Africa • 247 

A recent FAO manual on farfner training obviousfy meets art exjiressed need, 
its publication being the result of recomtnendjrtions made by participants of 
national worksho^and seminars held throughout East-Central and Southern 
Africa. The purposfe of the manual is to provide guidance to the extension 
staff of all agencies concerned in rural development, with special reference 
to the training needs of the small farmer. The emphasis throught is on res- 
idential training although reference is made to other types of training. The* 
manual ends with a series of recommendations and is completed by a general 
and country bibliography. # ^ ^ 

HARWELL, C. , Farmer training in East-Central and Southern Africa, Roma, 
Food and Agriculture Organisation oflthe United NaUons, 1975, 115 p. 



THE PEACEFUL USE OF OUTER SPACE - Latin .^merica^ ^8 

The joint Uhited Nations/UNESCO regional seminar on satellite broadcasting 
systems for education and development was the fourth in a series (Jevoted tcJ 
such questions. Its purpose was to provide an opportunity for participants 
from the Ec^)nomic Commissioi^for Latin America (ECLA) region to acquaint 
themselves with the various national and regional programmes for education 
and development utilising satellite broadcasting techniques and to disc(uss/^^ 
problems of establishing a regional Latin American J^stem for Education 
^(SERLA). Particip^nfs - mainly policy-makers from the countries conoern- 
ed - emphasised the need to co-ordinate future work in this field with 
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programmos of economic and soclhj tlovolopmont. The efforts of the United 
Nations agencies in this field should concentrate on determining the prospects 
and capacities of the Latin American region tc utilise telQOommunioatlon me- 
dia more oxtenaivoly for cdiicational purposes. 

Report of the joint Um^NESC\sjjhregional seminar on satellite broadcasting 
systems for^ucationjnnd. development, New York, United Nations, 1975: 
Doc. A/AC. 105/100, 24 p. 



IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF TELE- EDUCATION - FRG « ^49 

Ft^ed with abuses which have accompanied the spectacular expansion of telo- 
edm?|ition the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is introducing 
legislation to protect users. The controls envisaged include: compulsory 
registration of all fee-paying courses (other than those concerned with lei- 
sure activities); regulations covering advertising and the form and content 
of the contract; a clear distinction between the responsibilities of the 
Federal Vocational Training Research Institute (Biindesinstitut fUr Borufs- 
bildungsforschung) and the central authorities of the various states (Land). 
If the legislation is adopted it will come Into force^on 1 January 1977, 

Gesetzentwurfder Dundesregierung - Fernuntdbrichtschutzgesetz, Deutscher 
Bundestag, 7, Wahlporiode, Drucksache 7/424S, 3 Nov. 1975, 35 p. 



Occupational outlook 

CAREERS PIRECTORY - France . 250 

A portfolio containing generalised descriptions of occupational stereotype^ 
In insurance is the fir^t^ of a series to be published between now and 1978 as 
part ol a ^'French Di^ctor of Occupations". The result of collaboration 
between the National 'Employment Agency, the Minls)£ry of Education and 
universlty\research institutes/ the directory should fill gaps in the Informa- 
tion available on occupations. It should help individuals In their choice of 
career and assist in the definition of training objectives. The classification 
is based on the concept of the work situation which corresponds' to the qon- 

^tribution of the.injJjN/iduaLln the functioning of a socio-technlcal System. 
For each stereotype yie information is presented under nine main headings: 
titles, definitions, functional situation, outline of-ttie work, description of 
tasks, responsibility and degree of Independence, environment, entry con- 
ditions, jobs and situations* available. An analytical Index and a glossary 

^will be progressively established.. The production of the Directory has been 
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entrusted to the Centre for Studies and Research on (Qualifications (Centre 
d'^tudos et de recherches sur lea qualifications). ^ 

La Documentation fran9aise, 29-31. quai Voltaire, F-753*I0 Paris oedox 07. 



VOCATIONAL TRAimNG DIRECTORY - Italy 251 

In this number of the pertodlcal •*08st)rvatorio sul mercato del lavoro e 
sulle professioni", the Institute for ihi^povolopmept of Workers Vocational 
Training (Istituto per lo sviluppo della forniazione profesionalo del lavorii? 
tori - ISFOL) begins the publication of a series of reports which in due course 
will constitute a vocational tri^nirig directory. ' la^e object is to provide 
information on changes in the system of production, in relation to the emp- 
foyment market and the evolution of occupations, for use in political, econo- 
mic and social circles concerned with vocational training. - This first instal- 
ment deals with the commercial sector, and is in three sections: (1) a study 
of the structural characteristics of the sector and the training problems en- 
gendered by modern commercial practices; (2) examples of training pro- 
grammes for commercial workers; (3) information on research, training 
and technical assistance centres in this field. 

Oaaervatorio gul mercato del lavoro e sulle professioni, Roma, No. 4, July 
1975, 75 p. 



Research 
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IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION - USA 252 

The US Office of Education is to finance the in- school testing of research 
^Drojecta to implement educational practices developed by the National Insti- 
tiite of Education (NIE) for career education programmes. Three priority 
_^roas have been designated for funding: co-operative vocational education 
and work experience programmes using NIE instructional strategies; devel- 
opmpnt and demonstration of programmes based on a cluster system of re- 
lated jobs and lastly a replication of the NIE model - which represents an 
alternative to regular secondary school with students permitted to perform • 
nort-paid work as well as to observe adults in* their work environment. 

Division of Research^and Demonstration, US Office of Education] Room 5042^ 
Regional Office Building 3, 7th and D Streets, S. W. , Washington, D. C. , 
20202, USA. 
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For the bookshelf ^ 

TOWARDS A LEARNING SOCIETY - IntornaUonal ' 253 ^ 

In 1972, the Internntional Commission on the Development of Education pub- 
lished a report setting out educational strategies for Member States of 
UNESCO [cf. Learning to Be, UNESCOAJarrap, Paris/London, 1972 an^i 
abstract No. 2/B 50209, Vol. 12 - International]. A companion volun\e to 
the report has recently been published containing extracts from the written 
documentation which formed the basis of the original report. In all one hund- 
red and sixteen extracts brought together under fifteen headings give the 
reader a global overview of changing trends in educational philosophies and 
practices. 

Educatibn on the move, Paris, UNESCO Press, 1975, 307 p. 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL flVALUA'HON 254 

Thi^book brings together the major concepts and techniques used in the 
evaluation of training programmes. Although so(me of the topics are highly 
technical the aim throughout Kas been to explain ufem in terms that are gen- 
erally comprehensible. Most of the entries are brief, capturing the essence 
of the topic and then directing the reader interested in pursuing it in more 
depth to selected sources. Hie publication itself is attractively presented 
and enables the searcher to quickly locate topics of immediate interest. 
Listed under eleven major concept areas the articles under each concept 
move from the general to increasingly specific applications and techniques. 
All in all, an extremely instructive publication. ^ - . 

Enpyclopedia of educational evaluation, San Francisco/London, Jos sey- Bass 
Publishers, 1975, 515 p. * 



A GUIDE FOR ADULT TRAINING PERSONNEL- France 255 

A teaching guide for non-teachers, this book is addressed to all engaged in 
adult training who have had no special preparation. After tracing the growth 
of the legislative machinery and analysing the repercussions of the law on 
life- long education, the authors analyse training situations on the basis of 
concrete cases. The problem of methods and means is then approached 
from four angles: the analysis of working situations, the assumed objective, 
the planning of teaching ^perations, the available methods. Finally, the 
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prospects of adult training in tho undertaking and at tho levol of the commun- 
ity as a whole are outlined. 

CASPAR, P. et coll. , La pratique de la formation des adulter, l^s Editions 
d'organisatlon, Paris, 1975, 18l'p. ^ / 



THE RIGHT TO TRAINING LEAVE - France / 256 

/ 

Who is eligible for traihlng-cleave and under what conditions? Thi0 book is 
intended for employers,. w6rkers, unions and public authorities called upon 
to answer this question. The first part discusses the right to vocational and 
non- vocational training leave for those in employment within the over-all 
framework of the "right to worjk". The second part deals with the right to 
training for those who are unemployipd or threatened by redundancy. The 
book is intended to contribute tjo ^he developm'ent of the concept of lifelong 
education and was written in close collaboration with the department of con- 
tinuing education of the National Information Centre for Economic 
Advancement. 

» 

LUTTRINGER, J. M. , Le droit des'travailleurs a la formation,'TParls, 
Armand Colin Formation, 1975, 127 p, , 
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Act No, 8706 (Industrial Training Act) 1975 
Melbourne, Government Printer, 1975, 32 p. 
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No. 2/L 281 



Act to regulate the training of apprentices and skilled workers: constitu- 
tion and powers of the Industrial Training Commission; role of the trade' 
and industry advisory committees; scope of new regulations; procedures; 
awards; sanctions, [This abstract dealj only with the innovations intro- 
duced by the law].. 



Conctnt^ analym 



X 



O 



Q 




[Asa result of a growing need for improved training practices a ne^^ Act 
to regulate industrial training has been passed in Victoria, It repeals the 
Apprenticeship Act of 1958 (No, 6199) and broadens the scope of the 
Apprenticeship Commission by reconstituting it^s the Industrial Training 
Commission, The Act should be seen within the.wicfer framework of new 
government action to ensure long-t^erm skill needs, in particular, the 
training subsidies payablq to^pnployers under the National Apprenticeship 
AssisUince Scheme - cf, NB No. 152. Vol, 13.] 

For the purposes of this Act - ' ' 

"Adult trainee" means a person of 21 or more year* of age. other than an 
apprentice, who by agreement registered under this Act undertakes to 
pursue a course of'training in any trade, "Apprentice" means any persdn 
pursuant to this Act bound apprentice by Indenture to an employer in-aflx ^ 
apprenticeship trade. > 

The Apprenticeship Commission shall be refconstituted as the Industrial 
Training Commission and the scope of its activities broadened, ' The 
Industrial Training Commission shall consist of ten members: one appoin- 
ted as president of the Commission, one nominated by the Minister of 
Education and equal representation of workers' and employers' organisar : 
tions (4 members each), ^ 

The Commission shall have the following powers and functions: 

(1) to keep under review A 

jthe availability of young persons foi^ skill training and of vacancies 
for apprentices, pre-apprenticeship . trainees and adult trainees; the 
adequacy of the tlraining^of apprenjtices< pre'-apprenticeship trainees and 
adult trainees in employers' workshops and in technical schools and mea- 
sures to^prove that training; the adequacy of the apprenticeship system 

(cont'd) 
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as a moans of training skilled workers; measures to improve the system. 

(2) to make recommendations 

to the Minister of Labour and Industry as to the trades which should be 
considered as apprenticeship trades. It shall also determine the conditions 
of apprenticeship and to this end shall draft regulations concerning - 

the duration of apprenticeship and the form and content of the apprentice- 
ship indenture; the minimum age and educational requiremenirs for 
entry into apprenticeship;* the hoiu-s of employment, wages and conditions 
of apprenticeship (including the proportion of apprentices to skilled 
workers); the theoretical instruction and trade experience to be given 
to an apprentice or adult trainee; enrolment for tyid attendance at classes 
of theoretical instruction by apprentices and adult trainees, such instruc- 
tion not to exceed a total of 800 hours in any one year or 1,600 hours 
during the apprenticeship period. (The employers shall allow time off 
during normal work hours to follow such instruction). 

Where an apprentice applicant has sufficient knowtedgc/^skills, the Commis- 
sion may permit him to enter apprenticeship at an advanced stage. The 
ConSmissIon may also extend or reduce the period of apprenticeship accord- 
ing to the perfo^^mance of the apprentice* After successful completion of the 
apprenticeship period the Commission shall issue a final certificate of prof- 
iciency. 

The Conwiission may also approve the suspension, qancellatSion or transfer 
of indentures and take action for breaches and defaults under indenture. 

Trade committees 

The Commission may appoint a trade committee for a trade or group of 
apprenticeship trades corhprising equal representation of employers and 
unions in the, trades concerned. Any function or matter delegated to a t^ade 
committee is subj.ect to the approval of the Commission. The president of 
the Commission shall serve as Chairman of the trade committee. 

Industry advisory committees 

The Commission may appoint an industry advi'sory committee for any indus- 
try in which apprenticeship trades are carried out. Such a committe^e shall 
advise the^ Commission concerning the requirements of the State for skilled 
workers and the measures ryecessary to correct any likely shortage or sur- 
plus, Regional advisory committees may also be appointed for any part of 
the State. . 

[This Act came into force on l6 May 1975. ] . 
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D6oret no. ,75-435 du 19 juin 1975* . • 

Journal Offictel de la Rdpublique de C6te d'lvoire, Abidjan, Vol. 17, 
No. 38, 7 Aug. 1975, p. 1377-1381. /- 
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Decree No. 75-435 of 19 June 1975* 

' 1 


^ Subject ana1/sl» 

• 


Decree re-organising the National Institute for Continuing Further Train- 
ing: ^tablishment of further training centres; co-ordination of the 
activilfes of the centres; administration and personnel; financial manage- 
ment and control. 



jContents anal/sl^ 
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The work of the National Institute for Continuing Airther Training 
(Institut nationaLdu perfectionnement permanent - INPP) [cf. abstract 
No. 4/L^73, Vol. 11] is oiirried out through the various further training 
centres. It is co-ordinated by a Co-ordina tor-General, appointed (or a 
maj^imum, renewable term of three years. His principal responsibilities 
ai^: to inform the directors of the centres of decisions taken by the INPP 
Executive Board; to maintain permanent contact with them and with other 
further training centres associated formally with the Ministry of Technical 
Education and Vocational Training; to convene as often as, necessary but 
at least twice a year a meeting of the directors of the INPPand other • 
assoclited centres in order to draw up objectives for each centre during 
the period between meetings; to inform undertakings of the training ser- 
vices provided by the INPP aT:id associated centres; to centralise data 
concerning the training requiremehts'bf undertakings and establish prior- 
ities in relation to national objectives^ to direct undertakings whose 
applications have been accepted towards the appropriate centres; to 
supervise the furthet training activities of INPP centres; to ^rovid^ a 
link between th^ INPP and (a) centres of the National bf^ce for Vocational 
Training [cf. abstracts,4/L 28,i Vol. 6 and 4/L 134 Vol. 10] and (b) 
various organisations and establishments under the responsibility of the ; 
Ministry of TechniGal Education and Vocahonal Training, so as to capit- 
alise to the fuU t*he amiable potential for further training. , 

The Co-ordinator also represents the directors lof the INPP centres on 
the Executive Board and Is accountabja to the Chairman for the manage- 
ment of these centres. ^ 

Administration • / 



Each centre is administered and managed by a director appoAted by the 
INPP Executive Board on the nomination of the Minister of Technical 
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Education and Vocational Gaining. The director is advised by a technical 
committee comprising a representative of the Director-General of training, 
a teachers' representative and two representatives of the trade associations 
of ttie sebtors served* by-ti^e centres, appointed by the Co-ordinator on the 
nominatiorr of the as aviations concerned. , -fa^ • 

The Decree repeals picgXious provisions to the contrary, in particular Decree 
No. 71-623^123 November 1971 [cf. abstract No. 4/L 174, Vol. 11]. 

[See also abstract No. 2/L 2^6,^ Vol. la] , . 



* Full Titles : 

French : D6cret no. 75-435 du 19 juin 1975,-pbrtant reorganisation de 
I'Institut national du perfectionnement permanent. 

English : Decree No. 75-435 of 19 June 197^5, providing for the reorganisa- 
tion of the National InstutQ^for Continuing Further Training. 
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D^cret no. 75-432 du 19 juin 1975* 

Journal Officiel de la R^publique de C6te d'lvoire, Abidjan, Vol. 17, 
No. 38, 7 Aug. , 1975, p. 1376-1377. 



Decree No. 75-432 of 19 June 1975* 



V 



/ Decree concerning the new responsibilities of the Minister of Technical 
Education and V^tJational Training and ,the reorganisation of the Ministry. 



Responsibility for higher technical education and for the supervisipn of 
private tec hjaieai education establishments is now expressly included 
among the^uties ®f the Minister of Technical Education and Vocational 
Training. In particular, the Minister is re3ponsible for the following 
services: 



a pedagogical inspection unit; 

national training%ervice, comprising a technical education division 
(sub-divided into two sections dealing respectively with public and 
private technical education) and a division for continuing vocational 
tiraining t^ub-divlded into two sections dealing respectively with voca- 
tipnal training and training for the artisan trades). 

In addition to the National Office for Vocational Traini ng the fol lowing 
institutions fall with^Kj^e competence of the Ministry of Technical Educa- 
tion and Vocational Tr'ahiing: • ^ 

-^The National Institute for Continuing Further Training [cf. abstract 

^No. 4/L 174, VollI] and, when established, the Higher National 

Institute for Technical Education and the National Pedagqgical Institute 

for Technical Education and Vocational Training. 
• 

The organisation and operation of these institutions and the supervisory 

powers conferred upon the Ministry are laid down by decree. 

f * 

All previous provisions to the contrary are repealed, in particular. Decree 
l^io. 70-332 of 15 May 1970 [cf. abstract No. 4/L 122, Vol 10] defining 
the responsibilities of the Minister of 'I'echnical Education and Vocational 
Training and prescribing the organisational structure of the Ministry. 

[See also abstract No. 2/L27^, Vol. 13]. ' 
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♦ Full Titles: 

French ; D6cret no 75-432 du 19 juin 1975, fixant les attributions du 
ministre de VERseignement technique et de la Formation professionnellc et 
portant reorganisation du minist^re. 

English: Decree No. 75-432 of 19 Junel975 defining the duties of the Ministe 
of Technical Education- and Vocational Training and providing for the re- 
organisation of the Ministry*. 
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Ordinance regulating agricultural vocational training: skills; specialised 
occupations; initial training; continuing training; extension and further 
training; technician training; federal contributions; penal clauses;, 
fiscal clauses. * 



-4- 



This Ordinance applies to the vocational training of agricultural workers 
and specialised agricultural occupations (dairy work, cheese making, • * 
.. market gardening, etc. ). As a general rule, both seizes have equal train- 
ing opportunities. The Ordinance lays down minimum training requi rem ients. 

Responsibility for vocational training is vested in the Cantons, the main 
agricultural associations (as defined by law) and other organisations and 
asstfcjayons authorised by the Canton. The organisation of vocational 
guidance is also the responsibility of the Cantons in accordance with the 
Federal Law on Vocational Training of 20 September 1963 [cf. abstract 
No. 1/05073, Vol 2]. . , 

Initial training ("formation de base") can be acqi^ired in the following ways: 

(a) by a-2-year apprentice period which includes theoretical instruction 
in a school of agriculture or by foXir years', agricultural experience, 

' an apprenticeship examination and attendance for at least two winter 
semesters at a school of agriculture; 

(b) by practical training (duration to be specified by the Canton) on a 
farm (family or otherwise) combined with theoretical instruction, a . 
practical examination and attendance for at least two winter semes- 
ters at a school of agriculture; 

(c) "by work experience combined with attendance at a school of agricul- 

ture, open throughout the year, (6cole annuelle) for at least four 
semes^ters (each of 17 weeks duration) culminating in the apprentice;^, 
ship examinati^. " 

Initial training lasts at least thriee years and is completed by an examina- 
tion which leads to the award of ai Federal Certificate of Proficiency > 
*(certificat f6d6ral de capacity). 
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An apprenticeship on the family farm must be notified in writing to the VicJca- ' 
tional Trainiitg Commission appointed by yie responsible authorities. The 
Commission shall also approve the apprenticeship contract (on the family 
farm or otherwise) and shall', at least once during the appfenticeship period, 
inspect the conditions under which the apprentice training is cariied out. 
Tl|e|re shall be a 4- week probation period which may be^xtended to 3 months, 
^ One year's training must be conducted outside the familv^arm, 

\ x • '^ 

Any person supervisjing apprentice training must^ asV genei^l rule, possess 
a Masterc raftsman Certificate or have obtained at leabt th^^uivalent train- 
ing. Both the undertakings where the training takes plafe(» and the persons 
responsible for supervising apprentice training are subject to the ap^oval * 
of the Commission. * . 

An apprentice shall be paid according tdllfcs age and level of skill. The 
Commission may set minimum and maximum wage levels. 

' Afi (Apprentice shall attend courses of theoretical iril^ruction throughout the 
apprentice period. Such courses shall comprise a nfhiimum of IGt) lesions 
(5ach of 45 minutes duration) of which at least 80 must be deVoted to general 
education subjects. The courses may be followed during several'consecutive 
weeks or during one or twto days each week. 

If the apprenticeship examination takes place before the end of the training 
period, paid leave must be allowed for the purpose. * ^ 

^Continuing training . -The responsible authorities shall set up and maintain 
extensTon services and the ce;itral institutions squired to provide continuing 
training, extension training and further t^f a ining. ' . % 

Technician training !^ The training of technicians {minimum du^atfon, 4 
Sfemeste«s) is cq^rried out in gpneral and specialised agricultural technical 
institutes (technicum) as well as in higher agricultural technical institutions 
(minimum duration, 6 semesters). ' 

Supervisory trdfeng . Courses, comprising at least 150 lessons, "^may be 
organised for farm managers and specialists. 

Master or aftsmah examination. \ Candidates for the ingLastcrcraftsn^an certifi- 
oate must be at least 25 year^f age, hold a Federal Cjjbrtificate of Profici- 
ency and have completed the practical trjiining l^id down by the Examination 
Commission, • • - 

The major 'provisions ^f the Law came into force on 1 July 1975. 
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Training opportunities for womdn 

London, Training Services Agency, 1975, 42 p. 



Report on a programme of action to improve training opportunities for 
women: background; practical limitations; current employment patterns; 
steps to e^cpand training facilities; special training schemes; supportive 
programmes; statistical annexes. 



The programme of action drawn up by the Training Services Agency (tSA) 
and endorsed by the Manpower Services Commission (MSC), comes as an 
Important complement to the Equal Pay Act and the Sex Dlscrlhifnation' ' 
Act, both of which came into force at the end of 1975. The TSA intends 
to pursue two main lines of approach: (1) to reduce through training the 
effects of any past lack of educational' opportunities and of any detrimental 
attitudes and social factors,. feiS lhat women may compete for employment 
on more equal terms with ii^pn; (2) to give mature women returning to 
the lalJour force the chance of entering a wider range of occupations or of 
resuming previous careers. Within this context the TSA has formulated 
an action programme, the main provisions of which, are outline^ below. 

In promoting the expansion of training opportunities for women, 
effort stjpuld be directed first to parts of the economy which are growing 
and to shortage occupations. The trade unions which are already commit- 
'-ted.to JUjmlhating dlsoriminatlon [cf. abstractive, l/B 48874, Vol, 11] 
will need to be involved in the n^easures taken, 

. - The TSA will provide assistance in the following areas: broad-based 
Initial training; the development of more flexible career structures; 
vocational guidance programmes wliich stress non-traditional areas of 
employment and the objective appraisal of the potential of women employ- 
ees within organisations. 

As far as management training is concerned the TSA wfll, as a) short- 
term measure continue to encourage women to follow courses under the 
Traifilng Opportunities Scheme (TOPS); in the longer term more work 
will need'to be done on the reasons why relatively few women are in 
management and what could be dene to Increase their numbers. 

New Incentives are to be provided to selected employers for first 
year off-the-job training for technician trainees in the engineering" 
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industry. Ways will bo devised to bring about a gonoral Incroaso In tho num- 
bor of toohnlcian tralnoos throughout Industry. As far as craft appronticoshlp 
is concerned the TSA Recognises that this Is an areaAvhlch will only be of 
interest to a minority of women. . 

Tliree kinds of inwination exchange will be needed: information to 
girls about the oppocuinitles that exist; information to indus^ry about the 
TSA's'^ms and th<j^actlon being taken; arfd general promotion of TOPS actlv* 
ities for women 

For highly skilled and professional women it is particularly Impo/ta^itj' 
to keep abreast of developments an^, where appropriate, ,to practice ^leir 
skills while away from regular employment. A scheme whfch allows for this 
is already operating in mcdecine. The TSA i§ to Investigate the wider appli- 
cation^of similar schemes in other fields. 

^ Fuller information is needed on existing provisions for refresher train- 
ingHTwJ likely future drimand: The" TSA will consider what further facilities - 
might be |^eded. ♦ 

Consideration is also being given to the extension of a number of courses' 
which have been run on ao experimental basis. Those include: courses for 
those who suffer Jrom lack of confidence; "wider opportunities courses" for 
those who have difficulty in keepinff work or are uncertain what sort of Job 
might suit them; prepifi*atory courses to improve literacy and numeracy, 

- j The TSA will also encourage the provision of courses which w6uld help 
women to participate with moo in programmes of career development. 

In giving effect to the proposals in the report the TSA will need to work 
*closel)^ with many otjier organisati^bns. Four issues which call for close 
co-operation are: improvements in career education and guidance; flexible 
working arrangements; the provision of child care facilities ai\d part-time 
training. ^ 

* 1^ 
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Aktualny stan 1 zadanla ksztalfconla ustawicznego pracu^qoych 

SzkoHi zawodowa, Warszawa, No. 10, Oct, 1975, p. 37-41, 



.Objectives and current position of lifelong eduq^tion for' workers 



Article on the various types of training open to workers and their relev- 
ance to. the development of continuing education opportunities: need to 
accord equal recognition to qualifltatlons obtained after following voca- 
tional training courses inside and outside the regular vocational training 
systG!hi. ^ 



The provision of lifelong and continuing education for workers is carried 
out through two main channels. 

1- Schools for adult education and study centres run by the Ministry of 
Education. The aim <^ this type of institution is to provide both 
compensatorv educatiota to workers who have not completed 8 years' 
primary e«Hf5aUon and \to bring the educaUonal qualificaUong of all 
workers up to secondary level. The general education and further 
training centres (podstawowo studium zawodowe) set up by the 
Ministry of Education prepare workers for a jprimary school 
l*Qa}ti^g certiflcate and for examinations leading to a skilled worker 
cerUficato [cf. abstract No. 2/B 52938, Vol. 121. The Minis try. has 
also established separate centres within the undertakings for both 
general secondary education and further training. In addition, the 
newly cripated technical colleges for outstanding workers [cf. 
abstracts Nos. 4/b'56522, Vol. 12and4/L152, Vol. \) also prov- 
ide secondary level training, ^ 

2. Courses organised by the various sector ministries or by undertaking s 
under their supervision and courses run by social and co-operative 
organisations and associations . These training courses contribute 
substantially to the developmei^t of the concept of continuing educa- 
tion, particularly in relation to catering for the individual training 
needs of workers. 

Methods are to be worked out at an early date for according equgil recog- 
nition to qualifications obtained ffom the various types of vocational train- 
ing course outlined above and those given after complieting a course (or 
part of a course) within a regular vocational school; The introduction of 
parity between the various courses poses the following question: to what 
extent does the certificate awarded at the end of a vocational training 
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course estabiish that the holder possesses the corresponding skillsAnowledge 
taught on a full-time basis at a school during six months, a year or a full 
school cycle, particularly In such subjects as technology, characteristics 
of materlils, occupational safety, technical drawing, etc, To find a solution 
•to this problem ad hoc committees arej^o be appointed by the (^strict educa-. 
tion authorities to determine, on the basis of both the syllabi and the certi- 
{icn\fi0eswnrded, in what way the skills/kno\('ledge acquired as a result of 
followtu^ various courses may be recognised as equivalent to similar courses 
gly<m within the vocational school system, 

Ther committees will then be able to organise examinations in which assess- 
ments of the trainees will correspond to those of the regular4rocational 
schools; The adoption of such a system will help workers to acquire higher 
qualifications by enabling them to continue their studies in secondary-level 
educational establishments after completing a vocational course. 
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The future of vocational training 



Report on the recommendations of a^ommission on the future of traini^ 
progress of its work; initial training; improvement of continuing tra^ 
finance. [Annexed: texts of the reports on sifl(ierWsory training and 
women's training. ] 
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The terms of reference of a Commission set up in October 1974 by the 
Secretary of State for vd^tional training were to make recommendations 
on how-to meet training needs between 1^80 and 2000. Four working 
groups were set up to study: (1) training of supervisory staff and their 
role in training; (2) training for women; /3) the repercussions of continu- 
ing training on initial training; (4) training for those who are no longer 
working (temps de "non-travailV). ^ 

Initial trainint^ f 

Initial training must become multi-purpose and concentrate. pn providing 
a coijMnon core of knowledge. The temptation to prolong it to'offset youth 
unemployment must be resisted. To provide genuine preparation for 
working life, it is essential: (a) that primary and secondary education 
give full weight to technological and management concepts; (b) that occu- 
pational information for choosing a career be available to children at an 
early age; (c) that work/study training programmes carried out partly in 
the schools and partly in the undertakings be substantially expanded. 

Initial training must be increasingly characterised by the methods and 
content of continuing training, particularly as regards more flexible 
admission criterl'* 



Improvement of continuing training 

Due to the unreliability of manpower forecasts, links must be organised 
between training action and the employment market in such a^syvay as to 
i develop a system in which supply and demand could be adapted at any 
given moment in time. The national employment service could be given 
this task. Supervision should be through a tripartite body. 

Consultation must be strengthened at all levels, in particular *at the level 
of the works councils. 
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Continuing training must compensate for the strictly occupational character 
of initial training by giving an important place to the social and human asp€t:ts 
of working life. * 

As initial training will become essentially multi-purpose/ specialisation 
could be introduced i^ralnly through frequent, short further training courses. 
A television network, broadcasting 18 hours a day,' should be 5et up for this 
purpose. Workers' -and employers' representatives should be closely assoc- 
iated with the planning and execution of programmes. 

i^stematic evaluation procedures should be Introduced by which the trainers 
are a^sessed'by those being trained and the results submitted to supervisory 
authorities and works councils. 

The organisation of continuing training should be given a more International 
character so that other countries, particularly developing countries, might 

benefit. 

- \ 

Training should not be linked exclusively to promotion opportunities. The 
acquisition of a more Interesting post, more Iri line with Individual aspira- 
tions, is also a factor which should not be Ignored. Adequate financial 
resources should therefore be provldjed to permit fuller applioatlon of the 
right to educational leave. At the same time, care must be taken to ensure 
that continuing training does not lead to new Inequalities. ^ 

An attempt should also be made to grepare individuals and groups for the 
periods of their lives when they at^e not at work (leisure, retirement, etc. ). 

The financial system established by the joint agreement of 1970 [cf. abstracts 
Nos.l/B 400X8, Vol. ^ and I'/L 120, Vol. lO] and the Law of 1971 [cf. 
abstract No. l/L 126, Vol. 10] should be continued. So as to allow training 
authorities to plan sufficiently far ahead, the employer's minimum coijtri- 
bution, currently assessed annually, should be established every three years 
on the basis^ economic prospects. . ^ ^ 

A system of training leave, paid by the/employers, might also be Introduced, 
provided small and medium undertaking could largely recoup the cost 
through a training Insurance plan [cf. abstract No. l/L 71, Vol. 8]. Reform 
"^of 'initial training should be encouraged, with the eventual aim of integrating 
initial and continuing training into a comprehensive education system. Edu- 
cational research 3hould be energetically promoted. 
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Training Stervices Agency 
Grouping of skills 

Londpn, Her Majesty's Stationeivyr Office, June 1975^61 p. 
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Report on research carried out to develop a possible basis for a unified 
vocational preparation system: underlying concepts; overseas practices; 
outline classification of skills, knowledge and interests; the next step. 



^ — 

The Trailing Services Agency (TSA) has devoted much thought to achiev- 
ing the objectives outlined in their First Five Year Plan [cf. abstract 
No. 4/B 60044, Vol. 13\ The result of this thinking has been a tentative 
outline "modeP' of a system which accords particular Importance to: 

providing more and better training for young people enteripg their 
first employment; 

increasing the quantity of training in skills which take a long time to 
develop; 

providing modular programmes of training so that individuals can 
pick and choose from them at any stage in their lives according to 
Jtheir v/ishes and circumstances; ' 

improving mployment specific training within organisations. 

The* model is conceived as a unified whole and is seen as a framework to 
ensure the Availability of an integrated service of training and education 
whi^ will meet the economic and social needs of industry. 

It comprises a classification which describes the ingredifents (or dimen- 
sions) of occupational mobility and the levels (or categories) of knowledge 
and skill which can be used to relate to both the individual concerned and 
the^job he seeks. Unlike most classifications, it includes the interests 
of the individual as an essential dimension. The rationale behind this, 
was that if the TSA is to arrive at clusters of jobs which have similar 
requirements in terms of knowledge and skills and is, at the same time 
to develop training policies and programmes related to them, those clus- 
ters miist be linked with people. The individual's interests are the first 
factor in his qKtflce of job. Moreover, there is no doubt that many (if 
not most) Individuals are 111 informed abojit the range of jobs that might 
link with their interests. 
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The classification has eight dimensions of occupational mobility (under two 
main headings) and varying numbers of categories or levels and modules of 
skill and knowledge within them. The dijnension of interests follows? al- 
though in any practical application of the classification it would serve as an 
entry point. ' & 

Knowledge . Under this general heading come four dimensions of occupation- 
al mobility: (a) academic, (b) industrial, occupational, materials, (c) place 
of work, (d) technology. , . 

Skills . This heading covers four further dimensions of occupational mobility: 
(a) basic abilities, (b) reasoning ability and problem solving capacity, 
(c) mental, physical and Social skills, (d) attainment and responsibility. 

Interests are related te eight categories; scientific^ social services, general 
services, literary, artistic, computational, practical, natural/ 

The classification provides a means of describing every job in the economy 
in tern^s of the various dimensions and categorizes. Jobs can be related to ' 
each other in terms of the interq^ts, knowledge and skills required for their 
performance* Those jobs with identical requirements may then be sorted 
into bundles or clusters. 

The classification when perfected should enable all concerned: 

(a) to relate an individual to jobs he could do now (but which neither he nor 
the employer might have realised he could do); 

(b) to identify the mismatch if any, between an individual and any job and 
describe that jtnismatch in terms of interests, knowledge and skills 
possessed or required, thus identifying needs of various kinds for the 
purposes of planning and providing learning. 

» 

Finally^ the classification enables all concerned to describe in both quantita- 
„ tive and qualitative terms the knowledge and skills required in jobs and for 

peOq^j^ It thus provides the %sis for developing the national training and 
. learning system.^ If adopted, its potential uses include: careers advice; 
developing and providing appropriate training (learning); setting training 
standards. Continuing research is scheduled to develop and test the validity 
of the approach further. " ^ . . > 
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Portaria no 171 de 17 de Junho de 1975 

Didrio Oficial, Brasilia, Vol. 113, No. 121, 30 June 1975. p. 7875-7876. 



Decree No. 171 of 17 June 1975 [Rehabilitation training] 



Decree concerning the organisation of vocational rehabilitation prog- 
rammes: competent authority; admission-' requirements; rehabilitation 
centres and institutions;' financing. 



Vocational^rehabilitation aimed at reintegrating the occupationally handi- 
capped as active members of society is to*be provided-under. the auspices 
of the National Institute of Social Security (Instituto Nacional de Precid- 
encia Social - INPS). 

.Vocational rehabilitation courses shall be contracted out by the institute 
to vocational rehabilitation centres or specialis^sd institutions. 

Programmes will include medical and psychological treatment, social 
services, occujSational training and trade practicte as well as placement , 
and follow-up services once in employment. 

Priority for admission shrfll be given to individuals considered capable of 
re-entering employment after a short rehajDilitation period (180 days) and 
covered by industrial accident assurance. 

The specialists and technicians staffirig a rehabilitation programm e will 
make up a rehabilitation team. Team decisions will be taken concerning 
the type.of rehabilitation programme required in each case and the like- 
lihood of the individual being able to complete the programme success- 
fulfy in 180 days. 

As far as possible INPS will supply rehabilitation participants with»auxil- 
iai^ aids (surgical or corrective appliances, work instruments, etc.) 
prescribed by a doctor or social assistant. 

Vocational training and trade practice may be carried out through practi- 
cal training periods within undertakings. 

INPS will award certificates showing the trades they can exercise, to 
individuals who have successfully completed such a programme.^ 

*INPS will promote, mainly through grants, the initial and further training 
of technical and auxiliary personnel necessary for staffing rehabilitation 
centres. [The decree came into force on 1 August 1975. ]^ 
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Decreto supremo Ko. 012-7.5-ED: Reglamento de educaci6n bdsica 
El Peruano, Lima, No. 10268, 23 June 1975, p. 7. 



Presidential decree NaT 12-75-CD: Organisation of basic education 



Decree concerning /he organisation of basic education: regular basic edu- 
cation; basic eduo&tion for empld^ent; basic educatioa inside and out- 
side the school system;^, transitional provisions. 



[This abstract deals with the provisions relating to basic education with a 
view to employment (educaci6n bdsica laboral): Sections III and V. ] 

Basic education for employment is intended Vor young people formally over 
15 years of age) and adults who have been unable to follow regular basic 
education at the appropriate time [Sections II and IV of the decrees and 
abstract No. 2/L 160-2, Vol. 12]. It should preferably be given outside 
the school system. It is made up of three cycles comprising respectively 
2, 3 and 4 levels or steps. The assignment of students to the different 
levels depends on their performance at the preceding level or on certifi- 
cates awarded at the end of each cycle. 

InstrueUon must be organised in relation to development plans and taJce 
into account the Character and interests of partidipants. "ProgranmJiff 
must be adapted to the characteristics of the population and of the areas 
where they take place. Each step shall comprise an instructional period^ 
of at least 90 operative days. 

Locally available premises, installations and equipment,* particularly in , 
the educational sector, should be utilised for the work-related content of ' 
prqgrammes. The training given should be organised through projects of 
economic and social value to the community and give priority to socially 
.owned undertakings*). 

The teaching and training methods must encourage self- study and indep- 
endent learning. Programmes must be co-ordinated with programmes of 
special vocational training [of. abstract No. 4/L 278, Vol. 13], with 
similar programmes set up by community ^ucational units [cf. abstract 
No. 1/L 160-1, Vol. 11] and with those organised in other occupational 
sectors. 

The evaluation of participants is to be continuous, comprehensive and 
flexible. It will cover all aspects' of the education process. It will be 
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both individual and collective and include self-evaluation procedures. Evalu- 
a^ion results will be entered on an individual record card. 

Periods of supplementary training may be organised at the request of partici- 
pants,-. Passage from one leyel to the next is automatic when the participant 
has attained the prescribed standard.- At the end of each cycle a certificate 
is awarded b^ th6 director of the programme. The certificate ^ives details 
of the occupational field and the qualificacation level attained. The final 
certificate awarded at the end of the 3rd cycle gives <iccess to the 1st cycle*"" 
of higher education. 

Basicf education \irogrammes for employment may be organised within under- 
takings (centro laboral), provided the undertaking makes an official applica- 
tion and fulfils certairi conditions which guarantee the proper implementation 
of the programme. 

Programme managers are responsible, in collaboration with an Educational 
Council, for promoting, guiding and co-ordinating educational activities. 
The Council comprises 6 members: two teachers' representa\ives, two 
participants' representatives and two representatives (nominated by the 4 pre- 
ceding friembers) of workers' organisations or other organisations involved 
in thip programme. 

Where a programme takes place in an undertaking having an educational unit, 
the chairman of the Education Council is responsible for the necessary co- 
ordination with that unit, , " 

A 

The provisions of the decree enter into effect progressively in accordance 
with the over-all plan for reorganising the national education system. 



* See legislative Decree No. 20598 of 30 April 1974 promulgating the law on 
socially owned undertakings. English and French translations of extracts 
from the decj^jee were published in the ILO Legislative Series: 1974- Per. L 
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Presidential decree No. 006-75-ED: Regulations governing special voca- 
tional training ^ 



subject analysis 



Conttncs analysis 



Decree regulating special vocational training activities: characteristics; 
programmes; organs and methods of exec uting«,programmes; transitional 
provisions. , ^ 
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fecial vocational training (calif icaci6n profesional extraordinaria - CPE) 
the aims of which are define'd in th.e general law on education [cf. abstract - 
No. 1/L 160-2 of * Vol. li] is essentially a system of non- formal educa- 
tion. It is intended for young people of at least 14 years of age and for 
adults, in employment or not, whatever their educational standard. . 

CPE provides a range of self-contained cburses of varying duration accord- 
ing to objectives. Such courses take place throughout the year; utilise 
all the resources available in the community; encourage the full develop- 
ment of the worker and help him to participate in the working community 
at both local and national levels, 

Resppnsibility for the organisation of C^ programmes devolves on all 
sectors of the economy. The Ministry of Education is responsible for co-v 
ordinating the programmes so as to ensure: 

that th^ various CPE programmes are consistent witi) the objectives 
of the national education system and the general education law, taking 
due account of sectoral and national development plans; 

the rational and co-ordinated functioning of the educational services; 

the elimination of dependence on external agencies; 

appropriate use of international technical co-operation; 

appropriate collaboration with workers' organisations and institutions. 

4 The functions of inter-sectoral co-ordination shall be to: promote uni- 
form CPE programmes in the different sectors; promote, guide and 
direct research; lay dow»the general guidelines for CPE programme§; 
standardise CPE certificates at national level; keep up to date the list of 
institutions which carry out CPE.activities, . 
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Co-ordination of GPE is the responsibility of: 

The Standing Council for the Co-ordinatibn of Education (Junta perm an- < 
ente de coordinaci6n educativa - JUPCE); 

The General Directorate of Vocational Training and Basic Education for 
Employment (Direcci6n General de Educaci^n Bdsica laboral y Califica- 
ci6n - DIGEBALYti); 

The CPE Multi-Sectoral Committee (Comit6 multisectorial del CJ>E). 

The Standing Qouncil is responsible for approving and communicating the 
CPE standards drawn up by the General Directorate to the different sectors. 
The Multi-sisctoraL Committee provides the General Directorate with evalua- 
tion services and assistance in establishing these standards. 

CPE programiftes ' 

The different types of programmes (apprenticeship, initial and further train- 
ing, training of independent workers, etc. ) must be co-ordinated with region- 
al and national development plans; promote a better utilisation of natural 
resources; give preference to socially owned undertakings. 

Such programmes niay be organised by CPE centres, educational units of 
undertakings (Centre laboral), teaching centres and other educational institu- 
tions, mobile units^ radio and television and by correspondence. 

The programmes must indicate, among other things: the persons responsible, 
the title of the course, its aims, the number of places, conditions for admis- 
sion, duration (in effective hours), the syllabi, dates, etc. 

An educatiorial unit within an undertaking comprises not more th^n 10 mem- 
bers, elected half by management and half by a meeting of the workers 
(asamblea de trabajadores). In undertakings with 100 workers or more, a 
Co-ordinator elected by the workers has full-time responsibility for the edu- 
cational unit. HjB must make the necessary provisions for workers' training ^ 
in co-operation with the personnel department, v 

The CPE centres (CECAPE) are exclusively concerned with special vocation- 
al training programmes. Such centres may be state institutions (CENACAPE) 
or non- state (CENECAPE). Their principal functions are to: identify voca- 
tional training needs; plan. and develop the corresponding programmes; 
aflminister, supervise and evaluate the programmes for which' they are res- 
ponsible; provide supporting services for the CPE educational units; award 
certificates. 

[The decree also contains provisions governing the setting-Aip and operation 
of CECAPE and CENACAT>E institutions. ] 



^ [cf. also abstract No, 4/L 279, Vol. 13. ] 
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MARWITZ, G.- J)> , • ^ 

Realisierungsproblen^e der Berufsbildungsreform - dargesteliram Bels- 
peil der Berufsgrundbildungsjahr - Anrechnungsveror&ung 
Berufsbildung in Wissenschaft und Praxis, Hannover, Vol.4, No^, 
August 1 975, p. 4-8. ^ " . 



The inclusion within aj^i^ntJiieship of l~year's Institutionalised basic 
training; problems r/isea bjjjthe vocational training reform. 

— V t ' ' — ~ ■ — ' 



Article describing the difficulties encountered by the' introduction of 1- 
^ears' institutionalised basitrtraHtkiTg: sugeestions idb compromfse to 
facilitate a solution. • / ^ * 




The various measures envisaged for the refonn of the system of education 
and training in the Federal Republic of Germany are running'into serious 
difficulties. A typical case is the introduction of a years' basic vocational 
training as a full-time school activity. [See abstracts I^os. 4/B 4931^j 
Vol. 11 and 2/B 66699, Vol. 13, 1 

I of this institutionalised basic training year is to impart thelSaS^c"*' 
knowlildge and skills conmion to as wide a field of occupations as possible, 
orage the introductioif of this f Aorm the federal government"^ 
sdJdecree.* in July 1972 stating that this basic training^ear should, 
be takin into account in the total duration of apprenticeship* ' This has 
resulted in a certain number of undesirable consequences including an 
increasing reluctance on the part of undertakings to refuse to sign inden- 
tures with 3r6ung people who have completed the basic training year. This 
* in turn, leads young people t<^ conceal the fact that they have successfully 
completed a years' Institutionalise^! b^sic training or even to leave school 
befbre the examiiiation-. They are also at a disqdvantage'^in relation to 
those who have entered directly into apprenticeships. Furthermpre,, ac- 
cording to the employers,4jroung people who have completerflnstitutionalised 
basic training i^fer from certainydSficiencies which entail the provision 
of special training facilities. Organisational problems also arise, since * 
training places must J^e allotted at the beginning of the/irst year of appreh- 
tfceship while the sti^ents who havedone th6 basicryeariio.not arrive till 
the second year. ^ 

The implementation of the decree also creates a^roblem of hs^emojiising. 
the number of training places available in the schools ^ith those in the 
undertakings. Attempts to solve this problem, for example by"concludlng 
'^pre-contracts" with undertakings as a condition of enrolling for the basic 
training year, have not so far had the expected success, A further draw- 
back is. that the pre-contract obllfeps the young signatory to make a choice 

' [ . • ' (cont^d) 
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of occupation at the beginning of the basic training year, so defeating the 
educational objectives of the reform. 

Efforts maAe since 1973 to work out federal teaching syllabi for the basic 
training year have not been particularly fruitful, mainly because of the inex- 
perience of the federal and state authorities and of th& social* partners in yiis 
respect. * . 

The only way out of the impasse would be a compromise acceptable to all - 
Concerned. Such a compromise might include the following measures: 

For a transitional period of 4 years, the period of institutionalised basic 
training counting towards- the subsequent apprenticeship period could be 
reduced to 6 months. Advocates of this proposal claim that it would nbt 
• reduce the number of young people, entering institutionalised basic train- 
ing because their principal motive is not to shorten their apprenticeship 
but to obtain a broader general training, which will help them in making 
an occupational ch9ice; nor would it affect the number of training places, 
which are determined not by the duration of training but by the employers* ^ 
^ manpower needs. 

During a transitional period of about four years, flexibility could be al- 
lowed hi applying the decree in occupational sectfes where it presents 
particular difficulties. * 

Identicial basic training courses could be introduced in both the under- 
takings and the schools or, at least, the eContents of the two training pro- 
grammes could be aligned more closely. 

A sandwich- type basic training year alternating between school and ^ 
undertaking could be int recced in sectors where manual skills predom- 
. .inate (engineering, "electrical trades, buildings, etc.). 



*cf. Bundesgesetzblatt, Tell I, Bonn, No. 63, 8 July 1972, p, 1151 and 
•Tell I, Bonn, No. 5, 27 June 1973, p. 665. 
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syllabi of vocational .secondary schools 



Article on vocational secondary schools: changes occurring in consent of 
training; ratio between theoretical instruction and practical training in 
standard programmes drawn" up for these schools by th^ Scientific InsUtutoi 
for Vocational Training RTpsearch; research by the 'institute. 



Conttnu analysis^ 
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The syllabi of vocational secondary schools [cf. abstract No. 4/L 183, 
Vol. 11] must'be carefully chosen so that pupil^may learn to understand 
thoroughly the techniq^igsjind scientific principles underlying ttro produo- 
tionprocess. 

Due to increased use of research in drawing up teaching programmes and 
syUabi the part played by Hnkfl between the various subjects taught is oT 
growing significance. The identification and establishment of these links 
is particularly jqiportant when th4^ cq^r at one and the same time: 
(1) general educaUon subjects, (2) general technical subjects and (3) voca- 
tional subjects. 

The Scientific Insti\i|l6 for Vocational Training Research has drawn up 
model programmes and syllabi for 26 key oooupaUons taught in vocaUonal 
secondary schools. In contrast to^enoral education subjects the work 
carried out by the Institute showed that general technical and vocaUonal 
subjects result from a merger of several subjects each belonging to a 
different discipline. The Institute's stupes also showed that in order to 
hasten th^^ming.process and ensure the assimilaUon of these subjects, 
whicl^i^ often very diversified and wkle^anging, their content must be 
subd^ided into approprialfely structured t^ics. Principled for the logical 
comppsition of these topics are currently &e(^ng studied. 

In thei model teaching programmes and syllabi, the ratio of theoretical 
instruction to praot^ical training is 1 to 0. 7 or 1 to 0. 8 according to occu- 
pation. A comparative analysis of several training courses for key work- 
ers (multi-purpose machine-operator, fatter /regulator of measiy^kig 
instruments, operative usijig automatic techniques in the chemicals indus- 
try, ^tc. ) drawn up for vocational secondary schools and similar courses 
given in non-secondary vocational schools showed that in the former 
there is a definite increase in the importance accorded to theoretical 
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Instruotion (Including laboratory ojcorclso^) at tho exponso of production 
training and that this trend Inoreasos with tho comploxity of tho oooupation. 

The development of a logloal eonnection between the Instruction jroeelved by 
primary sehcol pupils (8 years of study) and their subsequent training at the 
vecational secondary school presents a number of problem^ and in partlcula 
that of developing methods which would enable primary cducatioo to Include 
a measure of vocational preparation In Its teaching objectives. 

. ' * 'I 
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UULtUdl r^lN, n, , WIRTZ, W » ^ 
Mea&urcanent and analysis of work training . 

Monthly Labor Review, Washington, p. C. , Vol. 98, No. 9, Sept.^ 1975, 
p. 19-26. 


TnniUilon 


^ • 


Snbjtct analysis 

• ■ 


Article pn the need to>provide an integrated system of occupational data 
as a basis fbr decision-malcfng at all levels - educators, administrators, 
employers and individuals - with regard to training; current situation; 
available statistical techniques; suggested action. 

' — . > . 1 . ■ 



Conttnts analysis 



O 
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More than 5 million persolns complete formal training programmes eaofi 
year but it is not really known how effective these and alternative -forms 
of career preparation really are. Despite a flood of information it is hard 
to get a comprehensive picture on which to base decision taking. Indica- 
tions are that millions of young people^are taking decisions affecting their 
subsequent life patterns on the basis of badly informed assumptions about 
th^work^^speots ahead o/ them. The future welfare of society as well 
asltirTives of young people will be affected vitaHv by the consistency of 
career choices with the needs and prospects of th^economy. 

Oth^ interests also have a nepd for more reliable information on which 
to base decisions. Employers co-operate extensively in joint school- 
industry training programmes. Yet more |ind more eiriployers appear 
increasingly to believe that if the schools will just teach people to read, 
write and dp simple arithmetic, they can do the rest. At the same time, 
higher and higher educational levels are part of the entrance requirements 
for more and more jobs. Employers would obviously' welcome firmer 
evidence about the effectiveness of various education and training sequen- ♦ 
ces. The same could be said for those responsible for the administration 
of educational and training institutions, £$r determining entrance qualifica- 
tions, for designing curricula and for establishing examination standards. 
Finally, legislatora^nd government administrators responsible for multi- 
billiorf' dollar manpower training programmes would also like more infor- 
mation about just how m^fty workers get jobs as a result of these 
programmes. 

V 

For all these groups it is essential to have information on the patterns 
people follow in moving not only from education and training into work, 
but also frQm occupation to occupation and from one geographic location 
to another. A great deal more about the occupational outlook than i^ cur- 
rently known can be found out with a relatively modest extension of present 
efforts, fit equally modest additional expensfe'; ^ 
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There is an obvious case;*for,:brlnging together information and expectations 
about future occupatlona^,Xr;9^dfi \vlth information about the community's 
educational and training act,!^ ties. Three clear needs emerge: to get and 
maintain a reliable picture:0jt how many people are engaged (especially at 
the advanced stages) 4n various^ educational and training courses; to establish 
\ procedures for the fullest possible identification and communication of pros- 
pective work opportunities; aW to provide for the comparative evaluation of 
the effectiveness and the cost of 'various combinations of educational and ? 
training courses for different typ^s of careers and occupations. 

A comprehensive "training-experience'* survey system is an obvious impera- 
tive. There are alifeady we'il-tested measurement techniques for establishing 
.such a system. As a basic minimum the following action, is suggested: 

1. ' Annual institutional and population surveys should be made to determine 
the number of people enrolled in and colnpleting educational and training 
/programmes of all kinds, identifying so far as this is possible the- occupation- 
al areas toward which such programmes are directed. 

/ ' ■ 

2. -Federal action to assess the effectiveness of work-training programmes 

should be co-ordinated, and responsibility given td local communities for " 
regularly coi^piling local statistics on enrolments and completions of all 
types of training, by occupational ^areas. 

3. In order to p6rmit better projections of manpower reciuirements and 
career opportunities, a comprehensive employment survey system should be 
.established, including industry by industry occupational data. 

4. Corisidorati(&n should be given to the establishment of a job vacancy 
survey, \ 

$. Four-yearly Vtraini^g-experience" surveys should be made of the entire • 
kvork force. Thesb would provide valuable insights into the relationship 
^between training and subsequent employment. Theqe should be accompanied 
by follow-up surveys to identify changes that are taking place. 
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NEWSTROM, J. W. 

Selecting training methodologies 

Training and Development Journal, Madison, W. L , Vol. 29, No, 9, Oct. 
1975, p. 12-16. ^ . 

I ^^^^ ^ 



Article oh a\6ltuatlonal approach to t*he selection of training methods: 
construction of a matrix\hlch relates the conditions under which the train- 
er must work to the methods avallalple to the trainer. 



The training profession needs an answer to the question "What training 
method should I use?". Theibadis for the answer coyld lie in the emerging 
area of contingency applications to management. In .essence, the conting- 
ency approach recognises that training needs, res our c fa, ^corporate en- 
vironments, training cllmatd^s and the trainees themselves" differ from one 
situation to the next. It begii\3 by identifying the key variaWes that define 
these differences and then develops a framework of responses that are 
contingently dependent upon the underlying analysis. It seeks to identify 
the training techniques most clearly relevant for the unique combination 
of circumstances. 

Ejq^erienoe suggests that there are many factors to be considered in the 
selection of a training method, but the most critical independent variables 
Include: the nature of the training objective, cost of developing and admin^ 
Istering the pr^ogramme, amount jbf trainee time required, optimum size^ 
of class that can be handled and e^ctent to which principles of learning are 
inherent in the method (or can readily be incorporated). The dependent 
variables are the tra|nlng techniques. j 

The contingency approach combines these variables 4n matrix form and 
comprises a series of "If. . . , then. . . " statements. TheJ'If » elements 
are the independent variables that describe the conditions under which the 
trainer must work. The "Then" elements are the dependent variables 
that encompass the array of training methodologies available to the train^n 
For example, if the objective is to Induce attitude change in a'group of 
employees, then none of the methods limited to increasing knowledge or 
skill are appropriate for consideration. 

Such a model is potentially useful fromSat least thi^ee standpoints. It 
Mlows trainers to examfne their situatlAi and choose the most %ippropr late 
techniques. It encourages them to criticise their training methods on the 
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b^sis of a consistent and meaningful set of criteria. Finally, the analytical 
process involved in using the model \vlll*hopefully encourage trainers to seek 
productive ways of improving the over-all rating of a given technique that 
they (intuitively) prefer and ijitend to continue using. 

The model as such is extremely flexible and its level of sophistication can 
be adapted to fit a whole riinge of training needs. The list of independent 
variables may be expanded or shortened, depending on the individual's per- 
'ception of their importance. They can also be refined by giving them any 
number of intermediate values. Greater sophistication may be introduced by 
weighting them according to the relative emphasis that the trainer feels 
should bo placed on the factors. The list of training techniques (the depend- 
ent variables) can also be lengthened, reduced or i^iodified as required. 

The model a3 such represents a first approximation toward developing a 
framework for decision-making by trainers that allows them to adapt their 
strategy to fit their Stuational needs. 
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Youth for dev^^ent: an African perspective 

London, Commohw^alth Secretariat, >1 97 5: Report of a workshop on 
National Youth Programmes and National Service, 203 p. 



Report on a meeting held to discuss youth matters: working papers; 
country papers; recommendations, [This abstract deals only with the 
main recommendations, ] 



The Commonwealth African Regional Workshop on National Service and 
NaUonal Youth .Programmes (Accra, Ghana, 1975) was held under the aus- 
pices of the Commonwealth Youth Programme (CYP) to examine the var- 
ious approaches*in this field and determine priorities for action. Senior 
administrators from 13 countries attended. 

Workshop participants emphasised the need for youth programmes and 
schemes for national service to c/onstitute an integral part of the national 
development process, in this respect, issues to which youth programmes 
should pay parUcular attention in Africa are as follows: poverty, unem- 
ployment, rural development, rural-urban migration^ the high incidence 
of illiteracy, the problems of school leavers and early drop-outs from 
achool, the significantly high proporUon of youth in the total population, 
the need to develop indigenous techri;ologies and the need for intensification 
in the field of non-formal education. It was emphasised that the funda- 
mental problem of Africa is poverty, and one of the major challenges to 
be face4 in alleviating the widespread poverty is that of harnessing the 
potential of the substantial numbers of un-schooled youth. 

Noting that only a very smzill proportion of young people come within the 
orbit of national service schemes and youth programmes the Workshop 
approved a series of recommendations in three categories as outlined 
below, I " 

Recommendationis to those responsible for such programmes 

fecial efforts should be madq to ensure that government policies 
are fully understood and implemented. If necessary, new structures 
aiid procedures should be introduced to facilitate implementation, . 

Priority should be given to dissemina^ng informatkjn which is of rele- 
vance to youth programmes. Where possible those responsible for 
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such programmes should initiate surveys in fields of direct concern 
whicji are not adequately treated in government and other publications. 

Functional literacy should be a prerequisite for expanding the scope of 
non-formal education within youth programmes. 

Attention should be <Iirected to expanding the scope of youth programmes 
as well as increasing the number of young people, including the handi- 
capped and young women » participating in their activities. 

Provision should be made for continuous evaluation of all youth 
programmes. 

Recommendation to Governments 

Youth programme activities should relate to the over-all national devel- 
opment effort. K ^ 

Special emphasis- should be placed on integrated rural development by 
national youth programmes and service schemes. 

Adequate provision, including personnel/ should be made available to 
enable the desired expansion of youth programmes and national service 
schemes to be effected. 

- * Technologies appropriate to local conditions and needs might be intro- 
duced through youth programmes with the co-operation of the various 
ministries concerned. " . 

Increased support should be given to international exchange of informa- 
tion and personnel in respect of such programmes and schemes. 

Recommendations Co the Commonwealth Secretariat 

A programme of projects should be initiated, in selected African coun- 
tries, to develop technologies appropriate to local circumstances. 

Flexibility <3hou Id be adopted with regard to age limits in respect of 
youth workers applying for CYP fellowships, ,.^*s3a. 

The CYP should expand its info rmatipi^-eer vice to include the distribu- 
tion of specially commissioned papers and research of regional and sub- 
regional interest. (. 
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CASTILLO, G. T. . ARBOLEDA. D.A. , DOMINGO, L. P. , LAS^AP. V. M. 
Alternatives for rural youth; three village-level case studies In the 
Philippines /pf 

Los Baftos, University of the Phil^pines, College of Agriculture, 1975, 
134 p. 



Report dn a survey to study the relationship between various types of sec- 
ondary level educatio^nd employment patterns; methodology; in-sohool 
and out~of-school youths; community response to the educational system; 
life patterns of graduates; policy implications; statistics. 



The educated unemployed and the unemployed out-of-school youth are two' 
problemsr which have generated Aaijy solutions including the vocationalisa- 
tion of secondary schools and the creation of the National Manpower and 
Youth Council and other such agencies [cf. abstract No. l/L 76, Vol. 9], 
Results have been disappointing. 

' L ' 

The findings of three case studies carried out under the auspices of the 
Council for Asian Manpower Studies (CAMS) to study the relationship be- 
tween^different secondary school curricular and employment are equally 
discouraging. The purpose*of the case studies was to provide insights 
into the dynamics and realities of ^he various types of secondary education 
'given in the "barrios" (reiAote rural communities). The types of educa- 
tion studied included general academic and college-preparatory (Barrio 
high school); vocational and preparing foif^rect entry into fanning 
(Barrio Development School); college-preparatory academic and Vocation- 
al streams (National High School). 

A total of 1,860 parents, students, community leaders and teachers were 
interviewed. The average age of those still in school was 16 years* of 
age (sample: 655) and those ou^of school was a year older (sample: 460). 

As regards community response the National High School and the Barrio 
High School had a built-in success factor in so far as they both prepared 
for post- secondary education. The Barrio Development School had a built- 
in failure factor in so far as it ^ve no preparation for further education 
and its alin - to prepare students to work as fanners - depends on factors 
which arfe'' completely outside the control of the school. Vocational gradu- 
ates had no real advantage in tehns of greater employability than those 
graduating from academic streams, 

The majority of out-of-sohool yoiith were not gainfully emfjfbyed although 
1[ they, were not idle. They were mostly working as unpaid helpers on the 
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farm and in the home. Those in employment worked as farm labourers, 
unskilled workers, semi-skilled workers, dressmakers/tailors, domestic 
helps andxa few were in the service sector. 

For those still in school the dream v^as to go on to college - even though only 
a few would actually be able to do so. Their job prospects were not much 
better than those who had left school. Those who were continuing with acad- 
emic/vocational post- secondary education will probably find employment out- 
side their villages at very low wages. 

In the light of these discouraging results there is obviously a need to re- 
examine the assumptions underlying the employment objectives of education 
and training programmes. It must be recognised that there are limits to 
what education and training can do to promote employment. The fact that 
young people remain unemployed even after ejitensive education/training 
should not be blamed on the educational system. The problem lies in creating 
the supportive infrastructure. Policies which promote domestic or export 
markets for indegenous products can often have a more significant impact on 
youth ei^ployment than many training programmes. 

This is not an argument against the promotion of better ^ucational facilities 
and resources in the rural sector. All studies of rural-urban migration have 
shown that in addition to perceived employment advantages in the city, better 
educational opportunities for children are part of the inducement to migrate. 
Unless there is a major flow of development resources to the rural sector to 
counterbalance the lure of the city, there is, no visible end' to the rural- urban 
movement. This should Include the deliberate development of regional and 
provincial urban centres. 
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KISTLER, A. 

A finger on the pulse 

American Vocational Journal, Washington, D. C. , Vol. 
1975, p. 36-37, 74. 



50, No. 7, Oct. 



Subject' analysis 



Article on the need for greater qo-operation between union representa- 
tives and vocational educators, so as to ensure ftiore relevance between 
training and the-world of work. 



Contents analysis 
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Despite increased attention to forecasting techniques byjAanpower plan- 
ners, it is virtually impossible to predict with accurac\nvjigl sld todays 
school leavers will need in the next five to twenty years. Jfetionkl econo- 
mic trends, local industrial growth or cutbacks, technological change, 
the geographic mobility of young people, and even the desire of many 
people for mid-career changes, all affect the marketing of these skills. 

A^ truly effective vocational education system, therefore, must be flexible 
enough to respond to the shifting needs of J:he people it serves: There are 
two sides to providing worker^s with skills that are in demand^: (1) the 
development of training relevant to known employment needs and trends 
which enables the young to enter the employment market and (2) the prov- 
ision of opportunities for experienced workers to update their skills as 
new needs arise. 

In both these areas unions can be of assistance to vocational educators 
particularly at the community level. Local unions do know what jobs are 
available in their community, what kind of training a young person needs 
to qualify and what tools and machinery are in current use. Unions are 
also knowledgeable about changing employment trends, skill requirements 
and technical developments. Union representatives can help educators 
ensure that young people find employment at the end of their training and 
that they will not be entering the world of work with skills that are already 
outmoded, A close relationship between the schools and unions can there- 
fore be vital' in keeping vocational education institutions abreast of the 
employment situation in their community. 

Such co-operation should extend beyond the requirements of immediate 
entry into the employment market. Miany unions are actively concerned 
with retraining and her is again, close co-operationr between unions and 
vocational educators is desirable. ^ 
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Although programmes based on co-operation between unions and educators 
are few and.far between, thpy do^exist. In one such programme a vocational 
school is working' closely with the unions in training workers already in 
employment. School facilities are being used by the carpenters' union to 
upgrade the mathematical, technical drawing and other skills of menAers. 
Other schools are carrying out pre-apprenticeship training which leads to 
guaranteed apprentice places. Irt another instance, union representatives 
have helped vocational schools to design their curriculum in relation to the 
requirements of actual jobs within the community. 

By meeting regularly with union leaders and inviting ideas from union rep- 
resentatives in the development of school curricula, the teachers and admini- 
strators of vocational education could significantly enhance the relevance of 
courses and take advantage of the unions' knowledge of changing needs. 
Local advisory councils on vocational education should be created or strength- 
ened to provide this kind of exchange. « ' 
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The desigixof educational programmes-fd$^ the social and'^economic pror. 
motion of rural women j 

T<0heran, Women's Organisation of Iran, 1975, 270 p. ^ 



r 



Report on a seminar to study the design of educational programmes for 
rural women: background papers; description of the Saveh Project; situa- 
tional analysis; objectives, curriculum and evaluation; case studies in 
five countries; conclusions and recommendations. 



A seminar was held in Teheran from the 19-24 April 1975 to consider 
"The design of edudational, programmes for the social and economic pro- 
motion of rural women". The seminar, which brought tdbether 25 partici- 
pants from various countries was co-sponsored by the W6men»s Organisa- 
tion of Iran and the International tostitute for Adult Literacy Methods on 
the occasion of International Women^s Year, 

The immediate objective of the seminar was that of obtaining suggestions 
pertinent to the development of Iran's Experimental Functional Literacy 
Project in Saveh and its expansion to other areas of the country. A more 
general objective was that of providing an exchange of experience and 
knowledge relatin^^to the design and conduct of education programmes for 
rural women. 

The Seminar's four working groups studied the followid^ topics: What is 
appropriate education for rurabwoihen? How can the objectiveS^'establish- 
ed for the education of rural women be realised through the instructional 
process ? How can appropriate organisational structures be created to 
mobilise resources and co-ordinate project activities ? What strategy and 
methods of evaluation are mojt appropriate for non-fogmal education - 
programmes? ^ . / i 

Accepting tha^i|^feiled study of local conditions must precede the intro- 
duction of any programme to improve the position of rural women the 
participants drd^w igp the following recommendations in relation to the four 
areas under discussion. ^ 

The determination of programme objectivear should !ake into account the 
n^edV-^ 



provide access to education for women so that they can participate 
actively in the social an^gls^npm^c development oftiliie community; this ' 

(cont'd)' ' _ 
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includes creating a receptive environment for the advancement of women 
within the whole comxnunity; ^ 



nt lor the ad 



- Strengthen the economic roles of rural women not simply through cottage 
industries but by preparing them tp take an active part in modern economic ' 
activities; 

• . A • 

- / offer a diversified programme to meet the needs of specific age and 
occupational groups; 

build up leadership capacities through specific training programmes as 
well as encourage the creative ability of women in music an^ the arts; 

include the dejsign.of ^ujcricvilum and^eaching strategies which promote 
confidence and Initiative and maintain the interest and motivation of wonien . 
learners; • 

help women understand the legal and other constitutional provisions exist- 
ing in the country in order that they can make more effective use of them; 

develop effective mech^sms for bringing technical assistance and ser- 
vices to the village level ifl^i^ch a way that the drudgery and hazards of rural 
•women's lives are reduced and their time released for ci^tive and productive 
^activities, ' * * 

/in order to fulfil these objetjtives the curriculum and supporting, services must 
.^h^ examined carefully. Ain1)ng the considerations which prevfous e9C[^erience 
in the education of rural women has shown to be importaijt are the following: 
flexibility (knowledge of the educatioiial needs of rural women and the existing^ 
means for fulfilling them are too limited to permit a dogma'Uc approach); thV 
production and use of materials which maximise learner participation; tea- 
chers sensitised to the need for and ways of drawing upon conMnunily resources 
to strengthen programmes and render them more relevant; mobilisation of 
other services in support of the programme; effectiveness of supervi^on and ^ 
support services. / . ' * ' 

Emphasis was given to the need to set up a central organisation to co-ordinate 
programmes of non- formal education in the following areas: planning and 
organisation of regional programmes; training ai\d orientation of personnel; 
, production of curriculum and follow-up materials; ^establishment of rural 
: libraries ^nd other distribution mechanisms; programme evaluation, 

■ ■ ^ 

Attention was drawn to the particular difficulties in evaluating non- formal 
education programmes^ An evaluation strategy based upon a constant monitor- 
ing of a selected number of ^critical indicators and the use of special inquiries 
into problem areas was sugges^d. 
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LEARY, M. 

Industrial relations -^tho traintlng contribution 

Journal of European training, Bradford, Vol. 4. No. 4, 1975, p. 195-228. 



Monogriiph on past and current dovelopments in training and industrial 
relations: basic training; maintenance and development training; indus- 
trial relations training for future change. 



Conttnts analysts 
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The field of industrial relations is increasingly the centre of many of the 
present-day problems of society. Tfie result is a growing interest in the ' 
industrial relations training area. There are however, very specific 
factors - such as multi-political influences and lAck of clear-cut objec- 
tives - which make industrial relations different from other training areas 
and thus pose particular problems for trainers to overcome. These dif- . 
ferences obviously have learning implications - as does the influence of 
the largely hidden effects of feelings, emotions and values on industrial 
relations behaviour. In designing training approaches these must be kept 
in mind if training is to make the maximito contribution possible. 

Industrial relations training can be conducted at a nuniber of levels: 

(a) to enable people to learn about the system and'procedures to be uaed 
in industrial isolations (basic training); ^ 

(b) to enable people to keep up to date, reinforce their learning, develop 
skilly, discuss developments and overcome particular problems (mainten- 
ance and development training); 

(c) to enable people to plan for the future, consider alter natives, experi- 
ment with new systems, structures and procedures, change the climate 
of industrial relations (training for the future). 

Accepting union recognition as the starting poitit, basic training is Ukely 
• to be concerned with helping people understand-the establlshmaat of a 
formalised structure within which future relationships can be ^Ltablished 
(e. g. conditions of employment, rules and practices of industrirfl relation^ 
H6wever, knowledge of systems and procedures is not enough. People, 
particularly at supervisory and shop steward level, will usually require 
training for understanding. Basic training all too often stops at the appre- 
ciation phase where knowledge^is transmitted. There is a need for 
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associated skill training at this stag^ as well as training in communication 
and administrative skills. This shoul^ include practical exercises to enable 
podple to: , 

develop their ability to deal with interpersonal problems as shop steward 
* or manager iathe industrial relations situation, 

develop the skills of analysing rcporia* balance sheets and operational 
plans, i 

develop negotiating and problem-solving skills. 

Once a basic ^industrial relations training system has been set up - and this 
in itself can be an exercise in industrial relations - then the concept of main- 
taining and developing that system has to be brought in^ People must be kept 
up to date on the latest issues, laws, policies and procedures. Moreover, 
there usually needs to be reinforcement of earlier training. 

Any problems tiiat exist are to be found in the area of development training. 
Such training should give participants the opportunity to study tht organisation 
as a behdvloural system and to develop their 9wn behavioural skills and 
knowledge. This raises the question of whether unions really want their 
stewards trained by management or whether management should be training 
shop stewards to become more effective in confronting them. Either view la 
shortsighted. New thinking is needed to find solutions to many fundamental 
problems existing within the industrial relations field. 

Furthermore, the influence of broader social and economic trends on the 
industrial environment is becoming increasingly recognised and docum'ented. 
These influences include questioning of traditional authority patterns, im- 
provements in educational standards and increased access to information. 
Such influences have already brought about changes in the Industrial scene 
(e.g, job enrichmeijt, awa^^ness of the quality of life, worker participation). 
Training fa oi 11 tatesp^Mfur eduction of such changes. For example, partici- 
pation can be legislate for but it requires that all parties understand the 
issues at stake for it to work in practice. As yet there Is little being done 
in industrial relations training to enable employee representatives to gain 
such understanding. ^ ' 

If industrial dcmocracv means anything it means ohrffligS>and unles&people 
are trained adequately thd plans that are made will fail. There Is a need for 
those working within the ari!a of industrial relations training to evolve what 
trainii]g can and should be provided. 
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List of^riodloal publications abstracted - 2nd despatch 1970. 
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American VocationnJ Journal (VVashington, D. C. 20005) 
American Vocational Aasociatlon Inc. 
l51iO H. Street N. W. 

9 nos p.a. ^ USg .Q 

Borufsblldung In WIssonschaft wd Praxis (3000 Hannover 1) 
Herman Schroedel Vorlag KG 
Postfaoh 55^0 

6,nos p. a. r • ^j^^ 28 

DIarlo Oflclal (Brasilia) 

Departamento de Impronsa Naclonal f /'^ 
' ^^fOB- • Cr. 8 V 

I El Peruano (Lima) 

I Casllla Corrop n© 303 

^ >rreg. - SI 3 p^j. copy /par ex. 

t ' 

I Journal of Eutbpean Training (Bradford/ West Yorfehlre BD9 4JZ\ 

0 MCB ^ 

1 200 Kelghlo^ Road 

5 3 nos p. a. ^ £ i;?^ 



g Journal Offlclel de la Rfipubliqu^ de COte-dUvoIre (Abld/an) 

Service des Journaux Offlclols do la Rfipubilque de COte-d'IvoIre 
I B. P. 1362 
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52 nos p. a. CFA 4. 000 

Month^y Labor Review (Washington, D. C. , 20402) 

United Stzjtps Department of Labor 

U.S. Govetement Printing Office 

12 nos p. a. USS 22. 35 



I * Recueli des Lois f6d6raies (3000 Berne) 
o ^Irreg. pS 39 

Sovetskaja Podagogika (Moskva, V-95) 
Akademija PedagogiCeskih Nauk RSFSR 
58 B Poljanka 

12 nos p. a. Roub. q. 60 per'copy/par ex. 
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SzkoJ& zawodowa (Warszawa) 

MlosiQoznik Zwlazku Nauo;^oioistwa Polskiogo 

ul. Sposowskiogo 6-8 

12 003 p. a. . Zl 72 

Training and Dovolopmont Journal (Madison, Wise. , 53705) 
Amorlean Sooioty for Training and Dovolopiuont 
P. O. Box 5307 

l2nosp. a. US8 18 
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ILO functions in vocational training 
L'OIT et la formatioit-|»rofess!onnelle 



The International Labour Office collects Information and 
undertakes research on training poHcies and practices in all 
fields pf economic activity. 

Documentation ' — ' % ^ n • • .1 1 -r -i . 

Lo Bureau international du Travajl rassemble les informations 

et entreprend des recherches sur les politlques et les pratiques' 
en matidre de formation, dans tous les secteurs de Tactlvi^d 
dconomique. , 



f The International, Labour Conference has established inter- 

national standards concerning the organisation and methods 
Standards . of training. ^ * 

Normes • « 1^ . . 

La Conference Internationale du Travail a 6labor6 des normes 
internatiohales concernant I'brganisation et les m^thodes de la 
formation. 



Co-oparation 
Cooperation 



The International Labour Office* [s involved in technical co- 
operation in some 80 countries through more than 500 experts 
in vocational training and management development. 

Lo Bureau international du Tfavail participe h la cooperation 
technique dans quelque 80 pays par Taction de plus de 
500 experts en formation professionnelle et en perfectionne- 
ment des cadres. 



information 



The International Labour Office ^provides a continuing infor- 
mation service through research r.eports and periodical 
publicatio^. 

Le Bureau internatibnal du Travail fournlt un service d'infor- 
mation continue par la voie de rapports.de recherche et de 
publications p^riodiques. 




